THE MAN I KNEW

of servants and I had found it impossible to replace them.
Douglas, however, was so glad to be home that he would
not allow me to worry over the matter. He was always so
easily satisfied and wanted very little. We spent Christmas
quietly with the children.

The few remaining days before Douglas returned to
France were filled with many social and official engage-
ments.

We went to the Guildhall and saw President Wilson ad-
mitted as a Freeman of the City of London, and as we
walked from the hall to the Mansion House for lunch,
Douglas was soon spotted by the crowd. The others who
were with us, seeing that it was Douglas that the people
were interested in, fell back and the great crowd surged in
behind us, according us a most whole-hearted welcome.
They cheered us on, and shook hands with Douglas and
behaved in a really most friendly fashion.

Early in January there was trouble at Folkestone over the
demobilisation of certain "leave men". Sir Henry Wilson
came down to Eastcott to tea and discussed the matter with
Douglas, who advised Sir Henry to insist on the men obey-
ing their orders first of all. Douglas thought it was a great
mistake to make terms with the mutineers and give way to
them. He thought that the trouble should have been handled
firmly at the outset and then it would not have spread. Sir
Henry Wilson thoroughly agreed with Douglas's point of
view. Douglas was quite convinced that the trouble was
entirely due to politicians meddling in military matters in
ignorance of the situation. He declared that demobilisation
should have been left in the hands of the military authorities.

When Douglas returned to France he found much the
same state of unrest there as at home with regard to de-
mobilisation. The trouble seemed to be caused mainly by a
series of articles that had appeared in certain sections of
the press, but at Douglas's request a severe rebuke was